THE TEACHER AND POLICY MAKING 


How Democratic Can You Get? 


No doubt you believe in democratic ad- 
ministration and try to practice it. Un- 
less you are more skillful than most, 
however, you sometimes find it difficult 
to get teachers and citizens to share 
actively in the development of educa- 
tional policy. 


Some people talk as if it were easy 
for all teachers in the system to share 
in the making of all kinds of policies. 
Yet, even the best school systems have 
had only partial success in enabling 
teachers to take an active part in edu- 
cational planning. 


In a recent study of factors affecting 
teacher morale, interviews were conduc- 
ted with more than 400 teachers in five 
selected school systems, and question- 
naire returns received from 1,800 
teachers in 216 systems in 43 states. 
The replies, as reported by Chase,! tell 
us much about: 

1. How participation in policy making 
affects teacher morale; 

2. How the values of participation may 
be increased; and, 
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3. What safeguards need to be observed 
in attempting to increase teacher par- 
ticipation. 


ENTHUSIASM GROWS FROM PARTICIPATION... 


The findings underscore one point par- 
ticularly: Teachers who report oppor- 
tunity to participate regularly and ac- 
tively in making policies are much more 
likely to be enthusiastic about their 
school systems than those who report 
limited opportunity to participate. 


Nearly two-thirds of the teachers re- 
porting active participation in any one 


of three aspects of policy making (cur- 
riculum, pupil personnel, teachers' 
salaries) say of their system: "It would 
be hard to imagine a system in which 
teaching would be more satisfying and 
enjoyable." In contrast, enthusiasm for 
their school system is expressed by only 
one-fourth of those reporting little or 
no opportunity to participate. 


The relationship between satisfaction 
with the system and participation by the 
teachers in making policies for group- 
ing, promotion, and control of pupils is 
indicated by Chart 1: 
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CHART 1 — Attitude toward school system 
related to extent of participation in 
policy making. 
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Participation in curriculum making and 
in preparation of salary schedules are 
related in much the same way to enthusi- 
asm for the system. Teachers themselves 
rate participation as quite important 
to morale. 


TEACHERS TELL WHY... 


School systems where teacher morale is 
high are distinguished from low morale 
Systems by the greater opportunity for 
teachers to share in planning. The 400 
teachers interviewed in different parts 
of the country stated in various ways 
the reason for this effect on morale. 


For example, in a small industrial 
city where morale was unusually high, 
teachers told how they made improvements 
in the salary schedule. They also men- 
tioned with pride their part in develop- 
ing a new plan for reporting to parents. 
Most teachers in this system displayed 
an enthusiasm clearly traceable to a 
sense of teamwork with the administra- 
tion and the community in building a 
better educational program and a better 
community. 


In another system where teachers were 
less enthusiastic, several teachers told 
interviewers, "The superintendent is not 
as democratic as he thinks he is." 
Others referred to the committees on 
which they had served as "window dress- 
ing," or said the superintendent had 
really decided everything before the 
committees were appointed. 


In a third system there was some dis- 
satisfaction with working conditions, 
but the teachers' club provided a safety 
valve for the expression of teachers' 
desires and resentments. The general 
opinion of teachers seemed to be, "We 
are not satisfied with conditions here, 
but we believe we have a chance to do 
something about them through the welfare 
committee of the teachers’ club." 


In a fourth system, employing more 
than a thousand teachers, teacher reac- 
tion was mixed. Some spoke with appre- 
ciation of sharing in planning elemen- 
tary school buildings or working on cur- 
riculum revision. Others showed resent- 


ment of "so much committee work" and at- 
tendance at meetings. A few said, "Why 
doesn't the administration do what it is 
supposed to do and let the teachers 
teach?" 


It became clear from the interviews in 
these systems that teachers resent ser- 
vice on committees which seem to serve 
no useful purpose and lead to no modifi- 
cation of policy. They resent also being 
pressed into service to assist in making 
policies in which they feel no personal 
interest. Even in systems where great 
enthusiasm was expressed for participa- 
tion in planning, several teachers com- 
mented that meetings and committee 
assignments took up too much time. Some- 
times they would say that the teaching 
load should be reduced so they would 
have more time for work on curriculum 
revision or the making of policies. 


Interviewers concluded that teachers 
who felt they had contributed to cur- 
riculum improvement were likely to con- 
sider that this experience enhanced 
their satisfaction in teaching. Those 
who had played a real part in planning 
school buildings showed similar enthusi- 
asm. Those who participated in salary 
scheduling were generally enthusiastic 
where salary increases had been ob- 
tained. Even where salaries were still 
felt to be inadequate, it was found that 
a feeling of participation tended to re- 
lieve resentment. 


VALUES AND PITFALLS... 


Opinions of the teachers in these 216 
systems, together with the more inten- 
Sive studies in five systems, show that 
many teachers today feel that they have 
a right to participate in the determina- 
tion of policies related to the curricu- 
lum and instruction, to salaries and 
working conditions, and to many other 
aspects of educational planning. They 
are likely to become resentful and un- 
happy if such opportunities are denied. 


This is especially true where under- 
lying conditions are unsatisfactory. For 
example, teachers in a system where 
salaries are low ere much more likely to 
resent lack of opportunity to share in 
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preparation of salary schedules than are 
teachers in a system where the salary 
level is comparatively high. Conversely, 
teachers who have an opportunity to par- 
ticipate in making salary schedules are 
much less likely to blame the adminis- 
tration for low salaries than they are 


when they lack the opportunity to par- 
ticipate. 


After reviewing the evidence, Chase 
concluded that: 

1. Many teachers derive intense satis- 
faction from participation in educa- 
tional planning, including the planning 
of school buildings as well as sharing 
in making policies in regard to instruc- 
tion, working conditions, and teacher 
welfare. 

2. Joint participation of teachers 
with citizens of the community in educa- 
tional planning and policy making in- 
creases materially the satisfaction of 
teachers. 

3. Too much pressure to obtain par- 
ticipation of teachers in educational 
planning can become a source of resent- 
ment and dissatisfaction. 

4. In a large system the machinery for 
participation may become quite cumber- 
some and consume too much time, unless 
each school is given a large responsi- 
bility for planning. 

5. A pretense of allowing participa- 
tion is not a satisfactory substitute 
for genuine participation; and the feel- 
ing on the part of the teachers that 
participation is encouraged only for the 
sake of securing assent to decisions al- 
ready made may produce more dissatisfac- 
tion than satisfaction. 


CONSIDER THESE THINGS --- 


Most of us believe that teacher par- 
ticipation in policy making can be made 
to contribute to improved administration 
as well as to teacher morale. In large 
systems extensive participation in plan- 
ning can be obtained only through de- 
centralization. In any system, one of 
the most important questions is the de- 
termination of how much and what kinds 
of planning should be done for the en- 
tire enterprise and how much latitude 
should be left to subdivisions, groups, 
and individuals. 
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A general principle is that decisions 
should be made as close as possible to 
the point where they are put into ef- 
fect. Where this is done, it is easier 
for the persons most directly concerned 
to share in the making of decisions. 
This principle is limited, however, by 
the necessity for coordination of opera- 
tions throughout the system. One of the 
most important phases of planning, in 
which all persons in the school system 
might engage, is that of determining 
which kinds of policy decisions should 
be made by the teacher, which by the 


school, and which by the system as a 
whole. 


PROCEED WITH CAUTION... 


Sometimes people talk as if participa- 
tion in planning meant only having a 
voice in the making of policy decisions. 
It is well to remember that planning 
should include five steps: 

1. Defining of objectives; 

2. Investigatton to obtain pertinent 
facts; 

3. Analysis and interpretation of 
data; 

4. Decision making; and, 

5. Evaluation. 

The teacher or other employee who par- 
ticipates in defininf the purposes of 
the enterprise is much more likely to 
identify himself with those purposes. 
Participation in investigation and in 
evaluation provide a better understand- 
ing of the ways in which policy is made. 
Participation in decision making gives 
the employee a sense of sitting in the 
seat of power, of sharing in his own 
direction. 


If participation is to produce the 
desired results, it is important that 
the process be carefully developed. 
Those who are expected to participate 
should themselves assist in drawing up 
the ground rules for participation. The 
approach may well be made through the 
teachers’ associations. This is easier 
when there is a single system-wide asso- 
ciation to which all teachers belong. 
When there are several competing organi- 
zations the undertaking is more diffi- 
cult; but the administrator has a right 
to challenge these associations to find 


a way of working together if they want 
to share in policy making. The teachers 
as a group may be invited to help formu- 
late plans which will: (1) Define the 
aspects of educational planning in which 
teachers are concerned; (2) suggest the 
extent of involvement; and, (3) outline 
ways in which participation may be en- 
couraged. 


Participation may be increased by pro- 
viding for as much planning as possible 
by schools or other subdivisions. We 
must never forget that effective par- 
ticipation in policy making requires 
full information, ample discussion, and 
proper motivation. Care should be taken 
to provide for informal consultation as 
well as formal participation. 


In order that participation may pro- 
duce maximum values, Chase suggests that 
the following safeguards should be ob- 
served: 

1. Leave the door open for teachers to 
participate actively in those matters in 
which they are most keenly interested; 

2. Provide avenues through which all 
teachers can express their views to 
those charged with responsibility for 
decisions; 


3. Avoid pressure upon teachers to 
spend too much time on, or engage in, 
too many activities related to educa- 
tional planning; 

4. Stimulate policy formulation in ad- 
vance of the time for action so that 
decisions are expedited; 

5. See that other persons concerned, 
including citizens of the community, 
have an opportunity to share in policy 
making; 

6. Keep the machinery simple and 
flexible; 

7. Evaluate constantly the effects of 
participation in policy making on: 


a. the time required by those par- 
ticipating, 

b. the dispatch with which important 
business is transacted, 

c.the soundness of decisions, 

d. the effects on morale and public 
relations. 


An active sense of responsibility for 
educational policy makes teachers more 
effective and more enthusiastic. Better 
policies also result from constructive 
participation of teachers. These values 
are worth the effort it costs to achieve 
them. 


FOR YOUR OWN PLANNING... 


1. In what aspects of educational planning do your teachers share 


Most actively? 


Least actively? 


2. Did your reading of this article cause you to think of any ways to increase 
or improve participation in planning? If so, what changes will be involved? 


3. How do you propose to make the indicated changes? 
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